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This  Nation  has  fought  every  con¬ 
flict  since  World  War  II  either 
unilaterally  or  as  a  member  of  an 
ad  hoc  coalition.  No  military  ac¬ 
tion  has  been  conducted  as  the  combined  ef¬ 
fort  of  a  standing  alliance  in  which  the 
United  States  was  a  member.  Even  though 
the  United  Nations  played  a  major  role  in 


This  article  is  adapted  from  a  distinguished  individual  entry  in  the  1993  CJCS  Essay 
Competition  which  the  author  completed  while  attending  the  Naval  War  College. 


both  the  Korean  and  Persian  Gulf  Wars,  the 
forces  that  fought  in  those  conflicts  operated 
as  ad  hoc  coalitions  under  U.N.  authoriza¬ 
tion.  There  have  been  many  other  opera¬ 
tions  carried  out  by  the  United  States  as  part 
of  an  ad  hoc  organization.  Even  the  war  on 
drugs  has  been  prosecuted  by  a  coalition. 
When  America  has  been  involved  in  multi¬ 
national  operations  it  has  been  as  a  member 
of  ad  hoc  coalitions.  What  follows  are  some 
considerations  intended  to  help  coalition 
commanders  of  the  future  plan  and  execute 
operations  in  support  of  such  coalitions. 
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P  u  d  a  s 


Planning  Coalition  Warfare 

Ad  hoc  coalitions  are  unique  in  that 
they  are  based  on  temporary  agreements  and 
normally  are  less  formal  than  standing  al¬ 
liances.  The  psychological  and  sociological 
problems  generated  by  differences  among 
coalition  partners  in  culture,  customs,  reli¬ 
gion,  and  standards  of  living  require  a 
unique  mental  approach  to  planning  mili¬ 
tary  operations.1  The  experience  of  com¬ 
bined  operations  reveals  that  integrating 
multinational  forces  is  complex  and  requires 
a  great  deal  of  understanding  and  skill  on 
the  part  of  commanders.  An  awareness  of 
the  unique  aspects  of  coalition  warfare  can 
enable  commanders  to  plan  intelligently 
and  avoid  problems  which  arise  through  in¬ 
sensitivity  and  ignorance.2  Creating  this 
awareness  among  com¬ 
mand  and  staff  personnel 
is  essential  to  preparing 
for  coalition  operations. 
The  mission  of  comman¬ 
ders  is  to  plan  and  direct 
the  combat  power  of 
coalition  members  to  ac¬ 
complish  common  objectives.  Key  planning 
considerations  for  combined  operations 
must  include  proposed  command  relation¬ 
ships,  interoperability,  logistical  support, 
and  the  risk  to  U.S.  Armed  Forces. 

The  most  important  element  in  prepar¬ 
ing  for  combined  operations  is  developing 
sound  and  effective  coalition  command  rela¬ 
tionships.  One  report  on  the  Gulf  War  noted 
that  relationships  "met  with  difficulties,  were 
complex,  but  workable."3  When  unity  of 
command  is  not  achievable,  then  unity  of  ef¬ 
fort  and  an  agreed  upon  strategy  must  be 
achieved  through  the  coordination  and  coop¬ 
erative  efforts  of  allied  commanders.  Opera¬ 
tional  commanders  can  prepare  for  this  even¬ 
tuality  by  understanding  the  various  factors 
which  influence  a  coalition's  ability  to  coordi¬ 
nate  forces  and  achieve  unity  of  effort.  Unity 
of  effort  cannot  be  realized  unless  comman¬ 
ders  understand  allied  political  and  military 
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objectives  and  reach  agreement  on  their  com¬ 
mon  interests  and  objectives.  Dealing  with  al¬ 
lies  must  be  accomplished  with  patience  and 
respect.  Commanders  must  establish  and 
maintain  trust  among  coalition  forces.  Both 
coordination  and  cooperation  are  key  ingredi¬ 
ents  to  successful  coalition  command.  Har¬ 
nessing  the  personalities  of  allied  military 
leaders  and  coping  with  problems  associated 
with  interpersonal  relations  can  be  among 
the  greatest  ch al  I en ges.4 

Effective  use  of  coalition  combat 
strength  is  achieved  when  operational  plan¬ 
ning  is  carried  out  by  a  combined  staff 
which  includes  equitable  representation 
from  each  coalition  nation.  This  coordinated 
planning  is  essential  to  ensuring  unity  of  ef¬ 
fort.  In  Operation  Desert  Storm  this  was 
done  through  a  Coalition  Coordination 
Communications  and  Integration  Center 
(C3IC).  Even  though  planning  must  always 
be  coordinated,  overall  planning  responsibil¬ 
ity  for  specific  operations  should  be  vested 
in  commanders  responsible  for  execution. 
The  responsibility  for  planning  and  execu¬ 
tion  must  not  be  separated.5 

Several  general  considerations  should 
guide  coalition  planning.  A  combined  plan 
should  reflect  an  appreciation  of  the  unique 
capabilities  of  each  national  contingent  in 
assigning  missions.  Multinational  forces 
should  optimize  their  strengths  and  avoid 
duplication  or  degradation  of  unique  capa¬ 
bilities.  Likewise,  planning  must  compensate 
for  comparative  vulnerabilities  among  coali¬ 
tion  partners.  Forces  are  normally  more  ef¬ 
fective  if  employed  under  military  comman¬ 
ders  from  their  respective  nations.  Other 
considerations  which  affect  planning  and 
mission  assignment  of  forces  are  common 
doctrine,  logistic  sustainment  capabilities, 
and  systems  interoperability.  One  principle 
of  war  with  significant  applicability  in  plan¬ 
ning  coalition  operations  is  simplicity.  It  is 
essential  that  the  plan  be  capable  of  being 
understood  and  executed  by  all  combat 
forces  in  a  coalition. 

Another  important  consideration  in 
coalition  planning  is  interoperability.  Mili¬ 
tary  success  in  coalition  warfare  depends  on 
the  ability  of  American  commanders  to  har¬ 
monize  the  capabilities,  doctrines,  and  logis¬ 
tics  of  forces  from  varied  cultures.  In  an  ad 
hoc  coalition  such  as  Desert  Storm  where 
nearly  forty  different  nations  contributed  to 
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U.N.  vehicles  aboard 
USS  Harlan  County  e n 
route  to  Haiti. 


F- 16  fighters  flying 
over  South  Korea 
during  Team  Spirit  '93. 


in  many  instances  the 
common  political  objec¬ 
tives  that  bind  members 
together  become  the 
center  of  gravity 


the  effort,  this  was  a 
monumental  task.  There 
are,  however,  some  gen¬ 
eral  principles  and  plan¬ 
ning  factors  which  can 
contribute  to  overcom¬ 
ing  interoperability  prob¬ 
lems.  Unity  of  effort  re¬ 
quires  coordinating  air 
defense,  intelligence, 
electronic  warfare,  and 
operational  timing.  A 
communications  net¬ 
work  and  interoperable 
connectivity  also  are  key 
ingredients  in  effectively  coordinating  the 
capabilities  of  multinational  forces. 

Liaison  officers  provide  one  of  the  most 
effective  ways  of  coordinating  coalition  ef¬ 
forts  as  the  Gulf  War  con¬ 
firmed.  Nearly  all  our  partners 
had  American  liaison  officers 
drawn  from  Special  Operations 
Forces  with  them.  The  officers 
were  language  qualified  and 
served  as  communication  links 
to  coordinate  with  the  military 
forces  of  diverse  nations. 

In  ad  hoc  coalitions,  interoperability 
problems  are  usually  managed  but  rarely 
solved.  One  method  of  minimizing  problems 
which  usually  proves  effective  is  to  allocate 
discrete  geographical  or  functional  areas  of 
responsibility  to  national  forces.  This  pre¬ 
serves  unique  capabilities  and  prevents  dilut¬ 
ing  combat  strength  which  may  occur  if  at¬ 
tempts  are  made  to  combine  incompatible 
forces.  It  also  helps  to  minimize  blue-on-blue 
f  rat  ri  ci  de  o  r  f  ri  en  d  I  y  f  i  re  i  n  ci  d  en  ts. 


Gathering  and  disseminating  intelli¬ 
gence  can  have  a  major  impact  on  successful 
coalitions.  Planning  and  preparations  must 
provide  timely  military  intelligence  to  all 
partners.6The  degree  of  dissemination  will 
undoubtedly  vary  depending  on  the  individ¬ 
ual  member.  In  ad  hoc  coalitions  the  United 
States  may  be  operating  with  partners  with 
whom  there  is  a  reluctance  to  share  intelli¬ 
gence,  especially  when  it  might  reveal  sensi¬ 
tive  sources  or  collection  methods.  In  Desert 
Storm  there  was  no  preplanned  system  or 
mechanism  to  govern  the  release  of  essential 
military  intelligence  to  other  than  our  tradi¬ 
tional  allies. 

Logistics  affects  success  in  every  military 
operation.  Logistical  support  and  sustainment 
needs  of  multinational  forces  vary  signifi¬ 
cantly  and  are  influenced  by  tactical  doctrine 
or  individual  dietary  requirements.  Coalition 
experience  confirms  the  desirability  of  mak¬ 
ing  logistical  support  a  national  responsibil¬ 
ity.  The  combined  staff  must,  however,  ensure 
the  coordination  of  host  nation  support  in¬ 
cluding  transportation  networks  and  major 
facilities  such  as  ports  and  airfields. 

American  coalition  commanders  must 
always  consider  the  risks  to  U.S.  forces  in¬ 
volved  in  combined  operations.  Assessments 
must  concentrate  on  the  reliability  of  other 
coalition  forces,  as  well  as  on  combat 
strength  and  capabilities.  Rules  of  engage¬ 
ment  (ROE)  also  figure  in  planning  coalition 
operations.  U.S.  forces  are  governed  by  spe¬ 
cific  ROE  during  peacetime  and  the  Law  of 
Armed  Conflict  in  war.  Different  rules 
within  a  coalition— particularly  in  opera¬ 
tions  short  of  war— can  provoke  responses 
that  put  the  forces  of  certain  members  at 
risk.  Coordination  must  ensure  that  ROE  are 
consistent  in  a  coalition.  In  the  Gulf  War, 
coordination  among  commanders  and  liai¬ 
son  teams  ensured  the  effectiveness  and  con¬ 
sistency  of  such  rules.7 

In  addition,  the  vulnerability  of  a  coali¬ 
tion's  center  of  gravity  must  be  evaluated.  In 
many  instances  common  political  objectives 
that  bind  members  become  the  center  of 
gravity.  Plans  must  minimize  risk  by  includ¬ 
ing  appropriate  defensive  measures,  even 
when  the  measures  do  not  directly  defend  a 
coalition  partner.  This  situation  existed  in 
the  Gulf  War  when  exhaustive  efforts  were 
made  to  protect  Israel  against  Scud  missile 
attacks.  Had  Israel  retaliated  against  Iraq  the 
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Coalition  ships  at 
Mina  Salman  during 
Operation  Southern 
Watch. 


the  assignment  of  forces 
and  missions  in  ad  hoc 
coalitions  must  reflect 
the  unique  capabilities 
of  each  partner 


cohesion  of  the  coalition  and  willingness  of 
some  members  to  contribute  militarily  may 
have  been  jeopardized.  This  potential 
breakup  might  have  resulted  in  an  increased 
risk  to  U.S.  forces. 

The  next  coalition  war  or  the  members 
of  the  alliance  cannot  be  predicted.  There 
are  steps,  however,  that  the  Armed  Forces 
can  undertake  to  prepare  and  enhance  capa- 
bi I ities for  coalition  operations.  Education  in 
coalition  warfighting  for  senior  officers  is  a 
prerequisite.  Increased  study  emphasizing 
planning  considerations  and  execution  deci¬ 
sions  for  ad  hoc  combined  operations  must 
be  a  central  part  of  all  war  college  curricula. 

Preparation  for  coalition  efforts  must  be 
focused  on  the  most  probable  planning  sce¬ 
narios  for  future  conflicts  such 
as  hypothetical  Pentagon  plan¬ 
ning  scenarios.8  It  is  essential 
in  planning  for  future  regional 
contingencies  that  all  ramifica¬ 
tions  of  coalition  operations 
are  considered.  The  United 
States  should  increase  the 
number  of  multinational  train¬ 
ing  exercises  in  each  theater  with  potential 
coalition  partners.  Combined  exercises,  re¬ 
gardless  of  their  size,  are  productive  because 
they  create  a  spirit  of  cooperation  and  en¬ 
hance  awareness  of  interoperability.9  Addi¬ 
tional  language  training  for  liaison  officers 
can  provide  significant  advantages  in  com¬ 
bined  operations.  Planning  scenarios  can 


focus  the  language  training  on  specific  re¬ 
gions  and  countries  most  likely  to  be  future 
coalition  allies.  Sales  of  U.S.  equipment  to 
potential  coalition  partners  and  training  for¬ 
eign  military  personnel  are  also  ways  of  en¬ 
hancing  interoperability  for  coalitions.  Secu¬ 
rity  assistance  for  critical  infrastructure  as 
well  as  International  Military  Education  and 
Training  can  be  particularly  helpful. 

Ad  hoc  coalitions  will  continue  to  be 
unique  in  terms  of  their  membership  and 
the  obstacles  encountered  in  attempting  to 
achieve  unity  of  effort.  The  planning  consid¬ 
erations  discussed  above  are  intended  to 
heighten  awareness  of  potential  difficulties 
and  provide  a  framework  for  thinking  about 
coalition  operations.  The  success  of  com¬ 
manders  of  ad  hoc  coalitions  will  depend 
upon  their  ability  to  correctly  apply  coali¬ 
tion  warfare  planning  considerations. 

Executing  Coalition  Warfare 

Understanding  the  complexities  of 
coalitions  and  successfully  executing  coali¬ 
tion  warfare  requires  a  unique  combination 
of  political  and  military  prowess.  AsClause- 
witz  noted:  "Everything  in  war  is  very  sim¬ 
ple,  but  the  simplest  thing  is  difficult." 10  His 
observation  is  especially  relevant  in  the  case 
of  ad  hoc  coalitions. 

The  key  element  in  successfully  execut¬ 
ing  coalition  warfare  is  the  ability  of  com¬ 
manders  to  achieve  unity  of  effort  among 
their  forces.  In  ad  hoc  coalitions  like  Desert 
Storm  this  will  normally  be  accomplished 
through  cooperation  rather  than  by  appoint¬ 
ing  supreme  coalition  commanders.  The  pre¬ 
requisite  for  unity  of  effort  is  unity  of  pur¬ 
pose  which  involves  reaching  a  consensus 
on  military  objectives  and  coalition  strategy. 
War-fighting  commanders  must  be  assured 
that  there  is  a  consensus  prior  to  commit¬ 
ting  military  forces  to  combined  operations. 

Both  the  planning  and  the  execution 
phases  should  be  accomplished  as  a  coordi¬ 
nated  effort.  Combined  staffs  are  an  ideal 
means  of  ensuring  that  multinational  forces 
are  utilized  in  compliance  with  national  polit¬ 
ical  and  military  restrictions.  In  execution, 
multidimensional  battlefields  require  special 
consideration  when  fighting  coalition  wars 
which  involve  land,  naval,  and  airforces  from 
a  wide  variety  of  coalition  partners.  Many  of 
the  concepts  discussed  here  as  planning  fac¬ 
tors  were  actually  applied  in  executing  the 
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Persian  Gulf  War.  Unity  of  effort  was  achieved 
by  establishing  a  multinational  coordination 
center.  Continuous  liaison  and  collaboration 
by  all  partners  through  theC3IC  provided  a 
mechanism  to  achieve  unity  of  effort.  Coali¬ 
tion  forces  were  assigned  missions  consistent 
with  political  restrictions,  military  require¬ 
ments,  and  force  capabilities. 11 

Politically  and  militarily  it  is  important 
that  the  United  States  and  its  allies  fight  side 
by  side  against  a  common  enemy.  This  is 
particularly  desirable  from  the  perspective  of 
national  prestige.  In  the  Gulf  it  was  impor¬ 
tant  to  ensure  that  each  coalition  member 
was  provided  an  opportunity  to  contribute 
to  the  effort.  The  assignment  of  forces  and 
missions  in  ad  hoc  coalitions  must  reflect 
the  unique  capabilities  of  each  partner  and 
create  organizations  whose  combat  potential 
is  not  degraded  by  a  lack  of  interoperability. 
As  previously  mentioned,  the  options  which 
best  satisfy  requirements  may  be  function¬ 
ally  or  geographically  oriented.  Specifically, 
options  should  include  assigning: 

▼  a  national  single  service  or  joint  force  to  a 
specific  area  of  responsibility 

▼  a  national  single  service  or  jointforce  to  a 
specific  function 

▼  a  combined  single  service  force  to  a  spe¬ 
cific  area  of  responsibility 

▼  a  combined  joint  force  to  a  specific  area 
of  responsibility.12 

Each  option  was  utilized  in  Operation 
Desert  Storm.  Specific  geographical  areas  of 
responsibility  were  assigned  to  both  ground 
and  naval  units  operating  in  the  Gulf.  Other 
units  were  assigned  functions  consistent  with 
their  capabilities,  such  as  anti-mine  warfare 
or  air  defense  missions.  The  air  war  com¬ 
bined  single  service  forces  which  were  re¬ 
sponsible  for  a  specific  functional  area  of  the 
overall  campaign.  The  Arab  coalition  func¬ 
tioned  as  a  combined  joint  force  with  a  geo¬ 
graphical  area  of  responsibility.  Each  option 
has  utility  by  providing  a  mechanism  for 
matching  ends  and  means  in  coalition  wars. 

The  responsibility  for  logistical  support 
in  ad  hoc  coalitions  is  best  retained  by  each 
nation.  Key  transport  facilities  and  host  na¬ 
tion  support  (such  as  water  and  petroleum, 
oil,  and  lubricants)  should  be  coordinated  by 
a  multinational  combined  staff.  Policies  re¬ 
lating  to  medical  treatment  and  evacuation 
of  casualties  are  also  best  left  to  individual 
national  forces. 


British  explosive 
ordnance  unit  providing 
security  in  Kuwait  Harbor. 


Enemy  prisoners  of  war  will  undoubt¬ 
edly  always  be  a  sensitive  issue  and  the 
United  States  will  bear  responsibility  for  their 
welfare  since  we  traditionally  contribute 
more  to  coalitions  in  terms  of  political  power 
and  military  strength.  Regardless  of  the  ar¬ 
rangements,  the  Armed  Forces  must  retain 
sufficient  oversight  and  control  to  ensure  ap¬ 
propriate  treatment  of  prisoners  and  compli¬ 
ance  with  international  conventions  and  also 
should  ensure  compliance  with  the  provi¬ 
sions  and  intent  of  the  International  Law  of 
Armed  Conflict  by  all  coalition  partners. 

Another  major  consideration  for  Ameri¬ 
can  commanders  is  the  risk  to  U.S.  Armed 
Forces.  This  means  balancing  the  sometimes 
sensitive  subject  of  burden  sharing  with  con¬ 
sideration  of  risks  which  could  result  from 
the  desertion  of  coalition  partners  or  the 
failure  to  achieve  unity  of  effort.  In  Desert 
Storm  there  were  partners  who  saw  their 
roles  strictly  in  terms  of  defending  Saudi 
Arabia  or  liberating  Kuwait  and  others  who 
committed  forces  in  Iraq  to  neutralize 
enemy  military  power.  As  history  has  borne 
out,  the  closer  a  coalition  is  to  victory,  the 
more  individual  partners  diverge  from  com¬ 
mon  objectives  to  pursue  their  own  aims. 
This  phenomenon  in  the  war-termination 
phase  introduces  an  increased  element  of 
risk  to  U.S.  forces.  Commanders  must  be 
aware  of  this  issue  and  execute  in  a  manner 
that  enables  risk-reducing  alternatives  or 
unilateral  options  to  protect  both  our  inter¬ 
ests  and  forces. 
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Principles  for  Coalition  Commanders 
Historical  evidence  and  the  lessons  of 
Desert  Storm  reveal  four  enduring  principles 
which  commanders  must  consider  in  plan¬ 
ning  and  conducting  coalition  operations: 

▼  Unity  of  purpose  is  the  political  glue  that 
binds  coalition  members  together.  Operational 
commanders  must  understand  ultimate  political 
objectives  and  create  military  conditions  which 
will  achieve  strategic  goals  in  theater. 

▼  Unity  of  effort  is  necessary  to  achieve  suc¬ 
cess  in  combined  and  coalition  operations.  If  unity 
of  command  is  not  possible,  then  cooperation  and 
coordination  are  the  keys  to  unity  of  effort.  Coor¬ 
dinated  planning  staffs  and  assignment  of  liaison 
officers  significantly  enhance  the  process. 

T  Interoperability  is  best  managed  by  appro¬ 
priate  force  assignments  and  the  retention  of  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  logistical  support  by  individual 
nations.  Intelligence  sharing,  the  treatment  of 
prisoners,  and  rules  of  engagement  are  best  han- 
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died  by  cooperative  planning  and  coordination. 
Although  interoperability  is  often  the  major  ob¬ 
stacle  to  achieving  unity  of  effort,  there  are  mea¬ 
sures  which  can  be  undertaken  to  minimize  prob¬ 
lems.  Language  training  for  liaison  officers, 
targeted  military  sales  and  security  assistance,  and 
combined  exercises  can  promote  interoperability 
with  potential  coalition  partners. 

▼  Minimizing  and  preventing  risks  to  personnel 
in  combined  operations  with  nontraditional  allies 
and  without  formal  treaties  may  lead  to  situations 
in  which  changing  political  events  influence  the 
military  contribution  of  each  partner.  This  may 
mean  increased  risk  to  American  forces.  Also,  di¬ 
verging  national  aims  in  the  war-termination 
phase— or  a  vulnerability  to  the  coalition's  center 
of  gravity— may  be  sources  of  risk  for  U.S.  forces. 
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Coalition  commanders 
discussing  cease-fire 

terms  with  Iraqis  on  While  coalition  warfare  is  being  touted 

March 3, 1991.  as  a  silver  bullet  for  the  future  of  the  Armed 

Forces,  its  utility  may  be  questionable  in  op¬ 
erations  where  unique  national  interests  are 
at  stake.  Political  and  military  benefits  de¬ 
rived  from  coalition  operations  will  vary 
across  the  entire  conflict  spectrum.  In  sce¬ 
narios  when  the  United  States  is  able  to  con¬ 
duct  unilateral  operations  the  potential  ad¬ 
vantages  of  coalitions  must  be  weighed 
against  the  disadvantages.  In  more  fragile 
and  less  enduring  ad  hoc  relationships  the 
urgency  to  act  may  influence  operational 
timing.  More  importantly,  in  order  to 
achieve  consensus  on  unity  of  purpose,  the 
United  States  may  be  restricted  from  pursu¬ 


ing  its  own  national  objectives.  Notwith¬ 
standing  such  shortcomings,  coalitions  are 
here  to  stay.  Commanders  and  their  staffs 
must  prepare  for  the  eventualities  of  future 
ad  hoc  coalitions.  Success  in  achieving  na¬ 
tional  objectives  with  minimum  risk  to 
American  lives  may  depend  lesson  warfight¬ 
ing  skills  and  more  on  understanding  the 
complexities  of  coalitions  JR) 
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